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PURE LOVE IS ONLY THERE ! 

When in this world of many woes we meet 
A heart, with which to hold communion sweet ; 
And haply friendship's converse may illume 
The deepening shadows of approaching doom ; 
While Love is yet untried, and dove-eyed Hope, 
Smiling and heedless, climhs life's upward slope — ■ 
And Memory weeps not, and confiding Thought 
Elicits different views, yet clashing not — 
Like chords on some harmonious instrument, 
Distinct, yet woven in a soft consent ; 
While heart to heart, in union deep, would fain 
Link closer — Evil snaps the silver chain ; 
Or swooping death, or some rude worldly call 

Steps in and breaks the spirit's festival. 

Where then is Hope? A victim to Despair; 
And stricken Memory seeks the grave of Care : 
Oh, look to other worlds — pure Love is only there ! 

J. L. L 



MEDITATIONS IN BULLY'S ACRE. 

Mb. Editor — I have visited many a village churchyard that has been 
laid out with taste and elegance — I have seen the cemetery at Liver- 
pool — I have heard of the one projected on so grand a scale in London — 
I regret that I have never visited Pere-le-chaise — or so much as seen its 
model — and that for the present, I must be satisfied with reading the 
accounts which travellers give us of the catacombs at Rome. I must not 
weary your patience by speaking of other contrivances for the deposition 
of the dead, from the pyramids of Egypt down to the skullroofed palaces 
of the Ashantees ; but to my mind, not one of them all is worthy of 
comparison with the far-famed Necropolis of Bully 's-acre. There is 
but one spot in the world that can pretend to rival it — and that spot 
is another ornament of this magnificent city ; I mean the Cabbage- 
garden. In neither of these depots for the dead, is there exhibited 
any thing of that finikin taste, that love of finery and embellishment, 
so calculated to call away the thoughts from brooding over the awful 
fact of our mortality, and so utterly out of character and keeping, 
when displayed in a scene where every thing ought to be congenial 
with the gloominess of death. This is what I admire in the grave-yard 
of Bully's-acre— instead of shrubs and trees, grassy hillocks and peep- 
ing daisies, you see around you nothing but a field of death. The cold, 
damp earth, so often stirred either by pigs or grave-diggers, as not to 
allow time for a single blade of grass to grow on it, is, however, suffi- 
ciently diversified in the appearance of its surface, by the garniture of 
human skulls and bones, which are tossed about in every direction in 
wild and beautiful confusion. The very grave-stones (excuse the bull, 
Mr. Editor, for they are mostly made of wood) harmonise with the as- 
sociations which a burying-place ought to awaken. Their inscriptions 
in various stages of decay, from the scarcely legible, to what must defy 
every attempt to decypher it — black and white paint, blending like the 
streaks in a piece of marble — these monuments of affection themselves — 
broken and mutilated, and inclining in every variety of obliqueness that 
can be imagined between the perpendicular and the horizontal — Beem 
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to indicate to survivors their own tottering condition, and forcibly to re- 
mind them that they too are bending to the tomb. To be sure, there is no 
great variety in the shape or the architecture of these memento maris; 
nor is there much that is sentimental in such of the inscriptions as the 
stranger may be able to translate. But, Mr. Editor, you know that 
simplicity has its charms ; and a more simple style of sculpture, or a 
legend more laconic, is no where to be met with, than in the specimens 
of both at Bully's-acre. You must not, however, suppose, that the 
field is altogether destitute of its varieties. There is a square tower 
that shoots bolt upright in one angle of the cemetery, the rudeness of 
whose architecture betrays the remote antiquity of the age in which it 
was reared. You need not be told that it is the sepulchre of Brian 
Boiromhe — and not far from it repose the ashes of Sir Daniel Donnelly, 
Ireland's more modern, but equally celebrated champion — he of pugi- 
listic fame. The one beat the Dane ; the other often thumped the body 
of the still more odious Sassenach. Neither of these tombs has yet, how- 
ever, been completed. When finished, they will add considerably to the 
beauty of this interesting spot. A colossal statue of old Brian, perched 
upon the top of his square tower, would be an object that might outvie 
in magnificence, even the big mile-stone that rears its massy bulk on 
the opposite side of the LifFey's sacred stream. Should Wellington ever 
gain his intended elevation on the pedestal of the last-named monument, 
an honour which he probably expected to realize when he dragooned the 
country into the healing measure of Catholic Emancipation, what a 
par nobile fratrum will be exhibited to the eye of the stranger, as he 
passes from the purlieus of Barrack-street to the sweet Strawberry-beds 
of Chapelizod. A statue of Sir Daniel mounted on his sepulchre, in 
one of his favourite attitudes, will complete the trio. More of ornament 
would be inconsistent with the character of the Pere-le-chaise of Dublin. 
This wilderness of death, at most times so solitary, so sequestered, is 
annually cheered with tokens of life and jollity, and echoes with the 
shouts and the songs of bacchanals ; St. John's day is a memorable 
epoch in the history of the priory of Kilmainham. The green of Donny- 
brook is not a gayer spot, than Bully's-acre becomes on that occasion. 
It would require powers more than ordinarily graphical, and a pen and 
imagination far superior to those, Mr. Editor, of your present corres- 
pondent, adequately to paint the contrast between death and life, ex- 
hibited in this celebrated neighbourhood on this its carnival day. Tents 
for the living then rear their canvass walls amidst these habitations of 
the dead. Holy water made still holier by the infusion of whiskey, 
flows freely to cheer the spirits of the friends of the departed, assembled 
to carouse amidst th'e sad remembrancers of the deceased, who but for 
this annual visit to their sepulchres might peradventure be forgotten. 
Fun, frolic, and fiddles, are the order of the day. The living dance 
upon the ashes of the dead — until overcome by the powers of fatigue 
and whiskey — dead and living lie mingled in wild confusion — equally 
sunk, and equally insensate. 

Other scenes, Mr. Editor, are suggested by a visit to this place of in-, 
terment. The field of death sometimes becomes a field of battle. Till 
of late, " Here lies," would have been a lying inscription to have written 
over the body of any departed wight, whose remains might have been de- 
posited here in the hope of reposing in security. The past tense alone 
could be used with any regard to veracity — " Here lay — till nightfall." 
At all events, the corpses buried here enjoyed one great advantage : 
of a resurrection there might be to them sure and certain hope ; and 
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if not a joyful and happy, it was yet certain to be a very speedy one. 
What a proof, Mr. Editor, would it be of the efficacy of masses for the 
dead, if they were as effectual to secure their corpses from the clutches 
of the sack'em ups, as they are said to be in delivering their souls from 
the pains of Purgatory. To effect an object, which no priestly prayer 
or blessing has yet been able to impart to the bodies buried here, a 
body of knights errant has recently been formed in this city, in whose 

Srowess may be revived the fame of the once celebrated knights of St. 
ohn. These guard the rites of sepulture from midnight violation, and 
set the body-snatchers at defiance. So that it may be hoped at last, 
that the doom of mortality, " ashes to ashes and dust to dust," which 
has, perhaps, so seldom hitherto been realised in this burying-place, may 
be peacefully experienced by its slumbering dead.* 

In such case, Mr. Editor, I might venture to soliloquize on the various 
fates of those who might then be said to lie below ; — how one died of 
want, and another of whiskey. But all such speculations are as yet 
comparatively idle, as with the exception of the bones we see upon the 
surface, we can scarcely be sure that a single corpse has been permitted 
quietly to occupy the grave prepared for its reception. 

And where is this said Bully's-acre ? methinks I hear your anxious 
reader already inquire. Why, Mr. Englishman, for such you must be, 

* There has been in every age a regard to funeral honours, and a reverence 
even for the ashes of the dead. To be deprived of the rites of sepulture was ac- 
counted in days gone by, one of the most grievous calamities that could befala human 
being. For the shade of the unburied there was no admission into Charon's boat. 
It was doomed to flit about the Stygian shores in a state of wretchedness, in com- 
parison to which the lot even of the condemned who knew the worst of their destiny 
wiis a kind of Elysium. While'uo such superstitious uotions can now be entertaiued, 
yet it would be but a poor proof of advancing civilization, or increasing knowledge, 
to be found regardless of the decencies of death. Nor will our surgical friends 
whatever talent or zeal they may bring to bear upon the question, ever be able to 
persuade the public that a concern for the safe deposition of the lifeless body is an 
idle and foolish superstition. It is revolting to the best feelings of humanity io 
tbink, that the corpses of those we love are to be dragged from the sepulchres to 
which we have committed them, in order to be lacerated by the dissecting- knife, and 
indecently exposed to the wanton gaze and the licentious touch of the unfeeling and 
polluted. 

A respect for the dead is calculated to promote the chaiities of life 5 and the in- 
dulgence ofa contrary feeling is utterly hostile to the finest sensibilities of the heart. 
Philosophers may call it weakness ; but it is a weakness so entwined with our very 
nature, and so favourable to the most amiable dispositions, that we are willing rather 
to cherish than to lose it. We readily admit that to subserve the useful purposes of 
a most important science, dead bodies, or as they are technically called, subjects* must 
be obtained ; and that, however revolting the thought may be to the feelings of 
survivors, there must be some provision legalized for that purpose. 

We are not going to suggest the kind of provision that would be most expedient. 
The voice of the public would generally resign the body of the executed malefactor 
to the knife of the anatomist ; and we would certainly be for indiscriminately and 
impartially making a similar award in every case of suicide. But we must leave the 
more full discussion of this difficult question, to those who have more skill and time 
to manage it. 

While there is such an outcry about the want of subjects, that we begin to feel we 
can hardly die fast enough to meet the wants of the dissecting-room, but must be 
actually burked out of existence, in order to satisfy its craving demands ; it has some- 
times struck me, that one cause of this scarcity may be, that the profession itself is 
overstocked— that the supply has overgrown the market. You can scarcely ply 
your walks through a part of our large city, that you are not in danger of being 
run down by a troop of youths rushing full speed, as if glad to breathe once more iu 
unlamted air, from some of the Lecture-rooms, or hospitals of the metropolis. Is 
it possible that diseases and accidents are so prevalent, as to afford the prospect of 
employment to such multitudes as swarm in their season in the streets of Dublin ? 
Beit so — then surely we have ills enough to encounter while living. Is it too much 
to ask that when dead, our bodies may rest in peace ? 
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if its fame has never reached you ; lay down your magazine ; issue from 
your hotel wherever it may be — Home's will be the most convenient- 
pant up Dirty-lane — and linger at its summit opposite St. Catherine's 
church, until you see a rag-clothed cavalcade spattering through the 
mud and mire of Thomas-street — now walking — then trotting, and 
by-and-by running at full speed — the foremost of the party with a long 
deal-box, tucked under his arm, or, perhaps, four of them jolting a simi- 
lar article, which you will perceive to be a coffin, upon their broad 
shoulders, which move up and down in irregular undulations, like the 
motion of the races as you enter the harbour of Holyhead— all plenti- 
fully replenished with tie native — laughing, singing, and staggering 
under its influence. Join the party, or if you are a little too well-dressed 
to think of doing so with propriety, follow in their wake at a respectful 
distance, and after a run of about a mile or less, through dirty streets, 
and a bit of road that looks like the road to ruin, you will enter the 
gates of Bully 's-acre. If ever you saw any thing of the kind in this 
wide world, under the name of a burial place, never believe either the 
editor, or a single correspondent of the National. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robin Runabout. 



OLD ENGLISH EPITAPH. 

In the village chnrch of Toddington, in Bedfordshire, is the monu- 
ment of Maria Wentworth, daughter of Sir Thomas Wentworth, the 
same who was afterwards created Earl of Strafford and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It is, as well as I recollect, partly of marble, partly of ala- 
baster ; and, although much defaced by time and injuries, still bearing 
marks of sculptural beauty. The Latin inscription, recounting the 
manner of her death, is nearly obliterated : but the lower order in the 
neighbourhood, where her memory is idolized to this day, say, that she 
died at the age of eighteen, in consequence of a mortification caused by 
having wounded her finger with a needle, when making childbed linen 
for a poor person. I do not recollect any morceau in Percy's Collection, 
or elsewhere, which for terse and beautiful expression and quaint ima- 
gining, excels the epitaph. How difficult would it be to translate it into 
modern English poetry ! J. L. L. 

" And here the pretious dust is layde, 

Whose purelie temper'd clay was made 

So fine, that it the guest betray 'd : 

" Else the soule grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sinne, 

And so was hatched a cherubin. 

" In height it soar'd to God above, 

In depth it did to knowledge move, 

And spread in breadth in general love. 

" Before a pious duty shin'd 

To parents, curtesie behinde, 

On either side an equall minde. 

" Good to the poore, to kindred deare, 

To servants kinde, to friendshipp cleare, 

To nothing but herself severe. 

" So, though a virgin, yet a bride 

To every grace, she justified 

A chaste poligamy, and dyed." 



